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\UV\^\ By Frank Gibney 
On April 20, 1961, at 11 p.m. a trimly dressed for- 
eign gentleman, handsome, red-haired and of medium 
height, walked without notice through the lobby of 
the Mount Royal Hotel in London and made his way 
to an inconspicuous suite upstairs. 


The door was quickly open- 
ed. Inside the room, Col. Oleg 
Penkovsky had his first face- 
to-face meeting with British 
and American intelligence of- 
ficers, the “interested parr 
ties” in the West whom he 
had been trying to contact 
for almost a year. 

For hours, Penkovsky 
talked. He had brought with 
him from Moscow two pack- 
ets of handwritten notes and 
documents, materials taken 
from Soviet top-secret files. 
The range of his information 
was almost encyclopedic — 
the Resign of new missiles, 
names of Soviet undercover 
intelligence agents in Eu- 
rope, troop deployments in 
East Germany. 

As the intelligence officers 
talked with him, they began 
to grasp not only the breadth 
of his knowledge about So- 
viet plans, but the intensity 
of his conviction that Mos- 
cow’s dangerous “brinkman- 
ship” in 1961 could well lead 
to war. 

A lonely idealist, Penkov- 
sky wanted neither money 
nor immediate asylum. Of 
the intelligence officers in 
London he asked only that 



he be given either British 
or American citizenship and 
some employment commen- 
surate with his experience, 
if circumstances ever com- 
pelled him to flee the Soviet 
Union. 

On another floor of the 
Mount Royal Hotel, Penkov- 
sky had housed members of 
the 45-man Soviet delegation 
he headed. The delegation 
had been sent to London os- 
tensibly to discuss trade 
prospects, but actually to 
gather intelligence, of an in- 
dustrial and military nature. 
It was a sign of the Com- 
munist regime’s trust in 
Penkovsky that he was as- 
signed to lead it. 

Throughout this first two- 
week visit to London, Pen- 
kovsky continued to hold 
night meetings with the 
British and American intelli- 
gence officers, whom he 
knew only by their code 
names, the British intelli- 
gence officers called 
“Grille” and “Miles” and the 
Americans, “Alexander” and 
“Oslav.” 

Since the U-2 surveillance 
flights had been abandoned 
in 1960, the West badly 
needed fresh information on 
Soviet work in missilery 
and new rocket technology. 
As a missile specialist him- 
self, Penkovsky had a 
wealth of technical back- 1 
ground on the state of So- 
viet missile readiness — and j 


most importantly, plans for 
missile production and de- 
ployment. The configuration 
of missile sites, the types of 
troops used, warheads, per- 
formance details — all this 
information Penkovsky pos- 
sessed; from his own experi- 
ence and his close associa- 
tion as aide to Marshal Var- 
entsov, the Soviet tactical 
missile commander. In that 
London hotel room Penkov- 
sky began the vital flow of 
information which, barely a 
year later, enabled the West 
to understand the serious- 
ness of Khrushchev’s threat 
in Cuba, as well as recognize 
the exact nature of his mis- 
sile weapons there. 

In the following excerpt 
from the papers, Penkovsky 
j outlines the real facts be- 
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bind_ the Soviet missile ef- 
fort. These notes represent 
only a tiny portion of the 
information Penkovsky re- 
vealed in this area. For |6 
months he produced a 
stream of reliable intelli- 
gence, technical and strate- 
gic, on Khrushchev’s missile 
build-up. His guidance lay 
behind the quick identifica- 
tion of the Cuba-based mis- 
siles in aerial photographs. 
|jAlso, his reports of Khru- 
IjShchev’s lagging production 
IjPn long-range missiles ex- 
plained the reasoning be- 
fhind the risky shipment of. 
Imedium-range Soviet mis- 
siles to Cuba. 

/ Millions breathed a sigh of 
/ relief over President Ken- 
/ nedy’s face-down of Khru- t 
I shchev’s Cuban threat in 
1 October, 1962. But until now 
| only a small group of intel- 
vfligence experts knew the 
fgreat contribution made by 
'Col. Penkovsky to this U.S. 
victory. 

By Oleg Penkovsky 

Khrushchev is blabbing 
that we are ready, we have 
everything. That is so much 
idle talk. He talks about the 
Soviet Union’s capability to 
send missiles to every cor- 
ner of the world, but he has 
not done anything about it, 
because he knows that we 
are actually not ready. 

Of course we can send our 
big missiles in different di- 


rections, as far as the United 
States or Cuba. But we are 
not yet capable of launching 
a planned missile attack to 
destroy definite targets long- 
range. As Marshal. Varent- 
sov, who commands the 
Ground Missile forces, tells 
|ne: “We still have a long 
'jvay to go before we actually 
Achieve the things about 
which Khrushchev keeps 
talking and boasting.” 

Of course, there have been 
fine achievements in devel- 
oping tactical and operation- 
short-range missiles. But 
{JJV* it is too early to speak of 
our STRATEGIC missiles 
nVv^ as ^SgteBted^any of the 
ones -are stTTT'bn lhe 
£ .^drawing boardsrHrr^the 
^^"Prafeotypr^^fage , br under- 
^5^ going tests. There are al- 
together not more than a 
V^few dozen of these— not the 
^ “shower” of missiles with 
Khrushchev has been 
c3 ^ ^threatening the West. 

Only the smaller (IRBM) 
missiles are in production. 
The R-12 missile, now being 
mass produced, has a range 
of 2,500 kilometers (1,550 
miles). Our “cruise” missile 
has been adopted for use by 
the submarine fleet as well 
as ground troops. But our 
big R-14 missile is only in 
the development stage. The 
range of the R-14 with a nu- 
clear warhead is 4,500 kilo- 
meters (2,800 miles). 

Often a new model missile 
is still -only in the testing 
stage — in fact the tests may 
have proved unsuccessful. 
But -there is Khrushchev, 
already screaming to the 
entire world about his 
“achievements” in new 
types of Soviet weapons. 

Cosmonauts Die 

All the money made avail- 
able from the military re- 
organization is put into 
missile production, and 
sputnik required the com- 
bined efforts of all avail- 
able Soviet scientists and 
technical personnel, with 
the entire technological ca- 
pacity of the country at 
their disposal. 

Marshal Varentsov warns 
in private conversations that 
that we do not have enough 
qualified people in the mis- 
sile and sputnik programs, 
that training is inadequate, 


the quality of production 
poor. Quantity is inade- 
quate, also. Accidents and 
all sorts of troubles are 
daily occurrences. In this 
connection, there is much 
talk about shortcomings in 
the field of electronics. 

/ There have been many 
cases during the test launch- 
ings of missiles when they 
have hit inhabited areas, 
railroad tracks, etc., instead 
of the designated targets, 
after deviating several hun- 
dred kilometers from thqir 
prescribed course. Vj* dJV t! 

Sometimes Khrushchev’s 
pushing for premature 
achievement in missiles and 
sputniks has disastrous re- 
sults. 

^ Several sputniks were 
j launched into the strato- 
y sphere -and never heard 
t rfrom again. They took the 
Vives of several specially 
trained cosmonauts. 

The sudden death of Mar- 
shal Nedelin, former chief 
of our missile forces, was 
another case in point. 

Khrushchev had been de- 
manding that his specialists 
create a missile engine pow- 
ered by nuclear energy. The 


and we also read about how 
these bodies were cremated, 
as well as other details 
about the funeral. 

More Space Failures 

This is not the first time 
that a missile accident took 
place. There had been oth- 
ers before this, but the gov- 
ernment keeps silent about 
them. 

When Khrushchev an- 
nounced at the beginning of 
1960 that the Soviet Union 
possessed a completely new 
and terrifying type of bal- 
listic missile, he actually 
had in mind the order he 
had issued to invent or pre- 
pare this new type of pro- 
pellant based on nuclear 
energy. Some of the work in 
this direction proved quite 
successful, even after Nede- 
lin’s -accident, but it, is still 
far from what Khrushchev 
had in mind. There is a big 
lag in electronics. 

There were more acci- 
dents during tests. In this 
respect my sympathies are 
with the Americans. If they 
have an accident, it is all in 
the papers; everyone knows 
about it. But in our country 

everything is kept secret. 

labortory work for such an , For example: There were 
engine had even been com- 'several unsuccessful launch- 
pleted prior to the 43d An- in Ss of sputniks with men 
niversary of the October^ killed prior to Gagarin’s-i 
Revolution in 1960, and the ^ jflfeht. Either the missile ) 
people involved wanted to /would explode on the 
give Khrushchev a “pres- [ launching pad, or it would 
ent”. on this anniversary— a \ So up and never return, 
missile powered by nuclear 


* 

r- 


energy. 

Present during the tests 
oh this new engine were 
Marshal Nedelin, many spe- 
cialists on nuclear equip- 
ment, and representatives 
of several government com- 
mittees. When the counts 
down was completed, the 
missile failed to leave the 
launching pad. After 15 to 
20 minutes had passed, Ne- 
delin came out of the shel- 
ter, followed by the others. 
Suddenly there was an ex- 
plosion caused by the mix- 
ture of . the nuclear sub- ^ 
stance and other compo-^ 
nents. Over 300 people were 
killed. 

A few people miraculous- 
ly survived, but all of them 
were in deep shock. Some 
of them died soon after- 
ward. What was brought to 
Moscow were not Nedelin’s 
and other victims’ remains, 
but urns filled with dirt. . 
Yet we all had read in the 
“truthful” official govern- 
ment statements printed in 
the newspaper Pravda and 
Izvestiya only that Nedelin 
died, “. . . in the line of 
duty— in an air accident,” 


^ When Gagarin made his 
flight, it was said officially 
that there was not a single 
camera in his sputnik. This 
was a big lie. There was a 
whole system of cameras 
with different lenses for 
taking pictures and for 
intersection. The photo- 
graphic equipment was 
turned on -and off during 
the flight by the astronaut. 
But Khrushchev tells"’ ever y^" 
body that nothing was pbo- 
tographed. Photograph- 
ic equipment has been in- 
stalled on all sputniks, but 
ihis has been denied in or- 
der to prevent the Ameri- 
cans from launching espio- 
nage sputniks, or as we call 
them: “spies in the sky.” 

Right now we have a cer- 
tain jiumber of missiles with’ 
nuclear warheads capable of 
reaching the United States 
or South America; but these 
are single missiles, not in 
mass production, and they 
are far from^perfect. Every 
possiBle ^measureisTaken to 
improve the missiles and 
their production. 

Money is saved every- 
where and allocated to the 
building of “kindergartens.” 


That is the slang expression 
we use for missile produc- 
tion. Many different towns 
have been specially built for 
these scientists and the tech- 
nical and engineering per- 
sonnel. Scientists and engi- 
neers not only have been 
awarded decorations and 
medals, but some have been 
awarded the title of Hero of 
Socialist Labor three or four 
times. 

They have received the 
Lenin Prize, and other 
prizes. The work of these 
people is not publicized and 
their pictures do not appear 
in the newspapers. 
r I have already heard some 
talk about a woman astro- 
naut being readied for a 
flight into the stratosphere 
in a sputnik for propaganda 
purposes. All the higher 
commanders think that such 
a flight will have a strong 
propaganda effect. The 
launching is planned for the 
^beginning of 1963.* 

THE VIGILANCE of the 
Western powers must not be 
weakened by the shortcom- 
ings mentioned above. If at 
the present time the Soviet 
ballistic missiles are still far 
from being perfect, in two 
or three year s— perhaps 
even sooner — Khrushchev 
will have achieved his goal. 

In 1961, a firm directive 
was issued to equip the 
satellite countries with mis- 
sile weapons. This was by a 
special decision of the Cen- 
tral Committee CPSU. Mar- 
shal Varentsov made the 
following comment: “They 
say we must give our broth- 
er Slavs missile weapons. 
So we give them missiles 
now, and later they will 
stick a knife in our back.” 

■ In my opinion as a (Gen- 
eral Staff officer, it will 
/take a year or a year and a 
half for us to be able to 
equip all the Eastern Euro- 
peans countries with mis- 
siles. In order to stop this 
armament of Khrushchev’s 
and his attempts to launch 
an attack, the Western coun- 
tries must triple both their 
•efforts at unity and increase 
1 their armaments. Only then 
| will Khrushchev realize that 
he is dealing with a strong 
' adversary. 

•Valentina Vladimirovna Tereshkova 

Punched into orbit on 16 June 
}9f3. Penkovsky wrote this in early 

WEDNESDAY: A Secret 
Ministry for Spies: Penkov- 
sky exposes the real work 
of Soviet intelligence and 
security police in manipu- 
lating “ peaceful ” exchanges 
of scientific and technical in- 
formation with the West . 

Condensed from the forthcoming 
book, “Penkovsky Papers,” (g) 1965. 
Doubleday <Sc Co., Inc. 
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KHRUSHCHEV’S PRIDE — A medium-range ballistic missile is displayed in Moscow. Below it are sizes. 


